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Incas were able to organize and administer a vast empire in Western South America
with the capital city at Cuzco. Their society was probably more stratified and more
aristocratic internally than that of the Aztecs. Certainly it was more aggressive
culturally. They required their subject city-states and tribes to worship the Inca and
accept their religion as well as their political rule. They sent out an official class who
exacted food and tribute from the conquered peoples and redistributed produce as
compensation for obedience, loyalty, and service. Thus neither a merchant class nor a
market mechanism developed. They were able, without wheel and without writing, to
communicate with remarkable rapidity the length of their empire by building a
remarkable series of roads and training professional runners. They, too, developed a
calendar, arithmetical notations, medical knowledge, irrigation systems, and a com-
plete bureaucracy-without writing. They did develop an organized method of re-
membering on the basis of a complicated system of knots on cords or ropes (quipu),
but no written, symbolic language. In Chapter 2 written language and formal schools
were identified as basic ingredients of a civilized as distinguished from a folk society.
Now, here is evidence of a civilization without a written language, and yet it did
develop formal schools.
The Inca schools were of two types, one for boys and one for girls, both limited
to the upper aristocratic classes. Whereas the Aztecs spread their military education
fairly widely among their own people and ignored their subject peoples, the Incas
aimed their schooling at the upper classes of their subject peoples as well as their own.
In practicing their aggressive cultural imperialism, the Incas brought the sons of
conquered chieftains to Cuzco to get them to disremernber their own culture by
learning the Quechua language and adopting the religion, the customs, and the
institutions of the Incas. They used their school for the elite to socialize the subject
peoples to Inca civilization.
The school for boys (knows as Yachahuasi) was founded by Inca Roca in the
fourteenth century and expanded in the fifteenth century by Inca Pachacutec who was
determined to make Quechua the common language of the empire. The school took
boys between ages twelve and thirteen to fifteen or sixteen and trained them to
become officials, administrators, governors, military officers, engineers, historians,
poets, and bards; in fact, the school had four sections corresponding to the four
provinces of the empire. All the boys learned the Quechua language, the Incan religion,
songs, rites and rituals, the use of the quipu and calculations for tribute, and the
history, glory, and military skills appropriate'to the ruling Inca. The school for girls
(Acclahuasi) stressed the domestic arts appropriate to the wives of nobility, concu-
bines, and court attendants as well as religion and music.
So now we return to the question of the relation between written language,
formal education, and Incan civilization. Much depends on the judgment as to the
stage of development in Peru in 1500. It is possible, of course, that the Incas might
still have developed a written language as they came into closer contact with the
civilizations of the north, or if their contact with the Westerners had been more
gradual and peaceable. I am not inclined to deny civilization to the Incas simply on the
grounds that they did not have a written language. They did have formal schools. This
could argue for the fact that organized education may be a more universal charac-
teristic of a civilized form of society than written language is.